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INTRODUCTION 



In April 1965 the U. S. Congress passed Public Law 89-IO, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which "provided finan- 
cial assistance to local educational authorities serving areas 
with concentrations of children from low- income families to expand 
and improve their educational programs by various means (including 
preschool programs) which contribute particularly to meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children* 

The New York City schools were Quick to take advantage of the 
assistance provided under the act, which was to be funded for 
three years, and beginning with the 1965-66 school year, organized 
a wide range of projects in keeping with the expressed objectives 

of the act. 

Midway into the second year of the programs instituted under 
title I of the act, the 1966-67 school year, a need was already 
becoming apparent for an overview of the entire title I program. 

By that time, the Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs 
of the New York City Board of Education (which administers the 
local title I programs), nonpublic school officials (representing 
one of the involved interest groups ) , and the Center for Urban Ed- 
ucation (an outside agency experienced in evaluating projects funded 
with title I monies), all had expressed the desirability of conduct- 
ing a study on the effort and impact of this new program as a whole. 

Now that the first round of Federal grants is in its final 
year, the New York City Board of Education has contracted with the 
Center for Urban Education to undertake an overall evaluation of 
title I as it has been implemented in the New York City schools. 

A review prepared by the Board* s Office of State and Federal- 
ly Assisted Programs, Sunmary of Proposed Programs, 1967-68, Title I, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act , August 3 Q? 19 ^ 7 ? lists a 
nu mb er of* questions (p. 16 ) outlining the Board * s overall concerns 

with its expenditures under the act: 

"Have funds been used in keeping with the intent 
of the act? 

"Has there been sufficient concentration of effort 
to secure reasonable results? 

“i 

"What alternatives exist for expenditures, and what 
are the likely results of the adoption of these 
alternatives? 

"To what extent have Title I funds been used to ex- 
pand successful innovative designs and programs? 
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"TO what extent have Title I funds been utilized 
in keeping with announced objectives and priorities 
of the school system?” 



Thus, the Board of Education is interested primarily: (l) in 
the extent to which it has used the funds successfully, both in terms 
of implementing the title I program and in terms of the outcomes of 
the projects; and (2) in determining if there are alternatives that 
will assure a more effective use of funds in keeping with the intent 
of the act and the school system's own objectives* 

The presentation which follows is the first part of a study 
to be completed in 1969. The present account seeks to lay the ground- 
work and supply the basic descriptive data through an historical ac- 
count of the policies and activities made available to the New York 
City schools under title I. In general, this presentation includes 
a history of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; a 
description of how the act has been implemented in the City school 
system; a survey of the projects and activities supported with title I 
funds; an overview of the scope and concentration of projects in the 
schools; and an examination of the expenditures of title I funds. 

Any overall evaluation that is undertaken must consider not 
only the questions that are specifically raised by the Board of Educa- 
tion, but the questions that are implied in the strictures laid down 
in the act itself. This study was designed with these and the follow- 
ing considerat ions in mind : to bring to the public as complete a 

title I story as possible; to aid future educators, researchers, and 
legislators in their decision-making roles; to help the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of New York in its formation of future policy; and 
to compile an account in its New York City setting, of the most dramatic 
venture of the Federal government into the field of education. We have 
made every effort to assure a reliable, valid, and useful presentation, 
and we hope it will be as informative to the reader as it was to those 
of us who compiled this survey. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ACT: 

History of The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 



THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



As a result of both the growing public recognition of the 
"strong correlation" between the conditions of poverty and educa- 
tional underachievement, and the belief that "millions of young 
Americans are denied their full right to develop their minds, 
the 89th Congress of the United States approved Public Law 89-IO, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, by a roll call 
vote of 73 to 18 in the Senate and 263 to 153 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 2 On April 11 , 1965 , the act was signed into law by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. This act, which authorized more than 
$ 1.3 billion in Federal funds to "strengthen and improve the educa- 
tional quality and educational opportunities in the Nation's ele- 
mentary and secondary schools , "3 represents the largest effort to 
date by the Federal government to ensure that "poverty will no 
longer be a bar to learning and [that] learning shall offer an 
escape from poverty. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 ? 
originally had six titles; several others were added to it in suc- 
ceeding years. (The additional titles are summarized in Appendix 
A.) The original six titles were designed to support four major 
educational tasks confronting the nation. As set forth by the Presi- 
dent, they were: 

" — To bring better education to millions of educationally 
disadvantaged youth who need it most... 



• 4 rrom, Mr. Wayne Morse, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
(89th Congress ), Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 : Re- 
port together with Minority and Individual Views , Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965 , No. 146 , p. 4 . 

2 Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Enactments by the 89th 
Congress Concerning Education and Training , Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, March 1966, 56 - 6780 , P* 6. 

3pL 89-10 

^Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, o£. cit. 
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" — To put the best educational equipment and ideas 
and innovations within reach of all students . . . 

" — To advance the technology of teaching and the 
training of teachers . . . 

"—To provide incentive for those who wish to learn 
at every stage along the road to learning. "5 



This act was not considered a comprehensive aid law in it- 
self. Rather, it was anticipated that projects funded under ESEA 
would be planned so as to utilize cooperative funding. Certain 
program components developed under one or more of the ESEA titles 
may be eligible for support under another ESEA title, or through 
other Federal, state, or local programs of assistance. A brief* 
description of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
follows . 

Title I— Financial Assistance to Local Educational Agencies for 
The Education of Children of Low-Income Families 

This was the single most important title of the act. It 
was concerned with the relationship between the cycle of poverty 
and low educational achievement, and served to place the major 
emphasis of the act on meeting the special needs of educationally 
deprived children. Title I provided "financial assistance to local 
educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children 
from low- income families to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including preschool programs) which con- 
tribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children. "6 Title I also provided for ex- 
penditure of funds for state -operated or supported schools for 
handicapped children. The national ESEA title I allocation of 
funds for the first fiscal year >1966, was $1,177,410,630, though 
the final figure authorized, $1.06 billion, was somewhat less. ' 



^Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Profile of the ESEA of 1965 , Washington: U. S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1966, FS 5.220:20088. 

6 P1 89-10, Sec. 201 

^Profile of the ESEA of 1965 , op. cit. For each year Congress 
authorizes funds for ESEA; actual appropriations, somewhat less than 
the authorization, are included in the Federal budget for the fiscal 
year. Allocations of funds are based on the amount appropriated by 
£• Congress . 
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By congressional amendment of 1966, title I was extended through 
fiscal 1968, with the 1966 authorization of $1.06 billion expanded 
to $1.4 billion in 1967? and $2.3 billion in 1968. Actual appro- 
priations for 1967 were $1.05 billion.® A more detailed analysis 
of title I follows the description of the other ESEA titles. 

Title II — School Library Resources, Textbooks, find Other Instruc- 
tional Materials 



This title was designed to help improve the quality of in- 
struction in the nation’s schools through utilization of better 
instructional materials. The title provided "grants for the acqui- 
sition of school library resources, textbooks, and other printed 
and published instructional materials for the use of children and 
teachers in public and private elementary and secondary schools.” 9 
The national allocation of funds for the first fiscal year 1966 
was $100,000,000.10 

Title III — Supplement ary Educational Centers and Services 

Focusing on the gap between current educational research 
and existing practices in our schools, this title provided "grants 
for supplementary educational centers and services, to stimulate 
and assist in the provision of vitally needed educational services 
[including pilot projects] not available in sufficient quantity or 
quality, and to stimulate and assist in the development and estab- 
lishment of exemplary elementary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular school programs."!! Title 
III stressed creative programs of cultural and educational enrich- 
ment. The total allocation of funds for fiscal year 1966 was 

$75,000, 000;. 12 



^Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, What’s New in the ESEA Amendments, Amer . Educ. , Feb- 
ruary 1967, Vol. 3, PP* 18-20. 

89-10, Sec. 201(a) 

l Oprofile of the ESEA of 1965 , op . cit . 

n PL 89-10, Sec 301(a) 

1 2profile of the ESEA of 1965 , op . cit . 
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Title IV — Educational Research and Training, or "Cooperative 
Research Act ” 

Title IV amended grants for educational research under the 
Cooperative Research Act of 1954 and provided "grants to*., univer- 
sities and colleges and other public or private agencies, institu- 
tions-, and organizations. . .[for) research,. . .surveys, and demon- 
strations in the field of education. . . for dissemination of information 
derived from educational research. . .for the establishment of facil- 
ities for conducting educational research, and for developing and 
strengthening programs for training educational researchers." 13 
The total appropriation for fiscal year 1966 was $70 million, $20 
million of which was designated for constructing and equipping 
regional facilities for research and related activities. 

Title V — Grants to Strengthen State Departments of Education 

Title V provided funds for "grants to stimulate and assist 
States in strengthening the leadership resources of their State 
educational agencies and to assist those agencies in the establish- 
ment and improvement of their programs to identify and meet the 
educational needs of States."! 2 ’' Title V was designed to help pro- 
vide state departments of education with stronger, more effective 
leadership and professional counsel. For title V, $14,450,000 was 
"allocated for fiscal year 1966.-5 

The last title of the ESEA of 1965, Title VI— General Pro- 
visions , defined terms used in titles I, II, III, and V; estab- 
lished advisory councils; prohibited Federal control of education; 
and limited payments under the act so as to exclude monies for 
religious worship or instruction. 

The Congress approved the passage of the ESEA of 1965 only 
after extensive testimony and deliberation. As it was, a number 
of issues were not resolved satisfactorily, and a "Minority Views" 
reportl6 -was presented. Amendments to the act were passed in 1966 



13pl 89-IO, Sec. 2(6). The Center for Urban Education is a 
regional laboratory funded under this title of the ESEA. 

l4 PL 89-10, Sec. 501(a) 

•^ Profile of the ESEA of 1965 > op . cit . 

^Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, op . cit. 
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and 1967 but even these additions did not settle all the points 
at issue. (A number of the more significant amendments to titles 
II, III, IV, V, as well as the later created titles VI, VII, and 
VIII, are summarized in Appendix A.) 



TITLE I ESEA — BETTER SCHOOLING FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 



As originally passed, and as subsequently interpreted, the 
major thrust of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is con- 
tained in title I, as is evident from the distribution of the total 
ESEA funds . More funds are allotted to title I than to all other 
titles of the ESEA combined. Thus, it is useful to examine title I 
in some detail. 

Kinds and Duration of Grants 



Under PL 89-IO, the Commissioner of Education was to make 
payments to state educational agencies for basic grants to local 
educational agencies (LEAs) for the period beginning July 1, 1965, 
and ending June 30, 1968. Special incentive grants to the local 
agencies were to be available for the period between July 1, 1966 
and June 30, 1968.1 s 

The special incentive grants proposed in the original act, 
and , Scheduled to go into effect in fiscal 1967, were repealed be- 
cause Congress felt that these grants would fail to help the need- / 
iest school districts with the largest numbers of disadvantaged 
children. By repealing the incentive grants, about $400 million 
was freed and became available for basic grants. 

The 90th Congress, later amending the 1965 ESEA, revised 
and extended the legislation to June 30, 1970. One of the most 
significant changes in this extention, recognizing the local prob- 
lems of planning and administering the programs, provided for the 
appropriation of funds the year before they are to be used. This 
will enable school officials to plan programs in advance, on the 
basis of known funding levels. ^9 This Congress also added a new 
special incentive grant. 20 



17 PL 89-750, PL 90-247 
l8 PL 89-IO, Sec. 202 

1 9Summary H,R a 7819 — The Elementary and Secondary Amendments 
of 1967 , as passed by the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
December 15, 1967 , p. 3. 

20 Ibid. 
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The Basic Aid Formula for Awarding Grants 






The maximum basic grant which an LEA was eligible to re- 
ceive under this title for any fiscal year (with certain spec- 
ified exceptions) was; 

"an amount equal to the Federal percentage 050 per cenf] 
of the average per pupil expenditure in that State, 
multiplied by (A) the number of children aged 5 to 
17 5 inclusive, in the school district of such agency, 
of families having an annual income of less than the 
low-income factor. .. ,and (B) the number of children 
of such ages in such school districts of families re- 
ceiving an annual income in excess of the low-income 
factor. . .from payments under the program of aid to 
families with dependent children [AFDCj . [t] he 

5 average per pupil expenditure’ in a State shall be 
the aggregate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
computation is made, of all local educational agen- 
cies in the State. .. , divided by the aggregate number 
of children in average daily attendance to whom such 
agencies provided free public education during such 
preceding year. . .”21 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 66 , the low-income 
factor used in the basic aid formula was $2,000. "For each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years the. . .low- income factor shall be estab 
lished by the Congress by Law. "22 The number of children between 
the ages of 5 to 17 from families having an annual income less 
than $2,000 was to be based on "the most recent satisfactory data 
available from the Department of Commerce, "23 while the number of 
children of such ages from families with incomes in excess of the 
low-income factor (AFDC children) was to be established on the 
basis of the most nearly comparable data. By 1967 amendment 
the $2,000 factor will continue to be used until "appropriations 
are sufficient to satisfy all maximum grants based on the $2,000 
factor" (this is estimated at approximately $1.9 billion ) .^ 

When funds are appropriated above that amount, the low- income 
factor for the distribution of title I funds will be increased to 
$ 3 , 000 . 



21 PL 89-10, Sec. 203(c) 
22ibid. 



2i+ 0ffice of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, The Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967 , Washington, D. C. 
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Thus, public grants to local school districts are determined 
by multiplying both the number of children aged 5 to 17 inclusive, 
from families with annual incomes of less than $2,u'0 as determined 
by the i960 Census, and the number of AFDC children between the 
same ages, by one-half the average expenditure per pupil in the 
state, or 

(A + B) x C = The number of dollars of the maximum basic 

grant, 25 where; 

A = the number of children aged 5 to 17 from 
families with annual incomes of less than 
$ 2 , 000 , 

B = the number of AFDC children aged 5 to 17, 

C = one -half the average per pupil expenditure 
in the state for the second year. ■ 

The basic aid formula for districts with high concentrations 
of children from low-income families was not changed by the 1966 
amendments. However, effective beginning fiscal 1968, states would 
be permitted to use the national average per pupil expenditure for 
education, if this average was greater than the state's average per 

pupil expenditure. 26 

Educationally Deprived Children 

In addition to children from families of low-income and 
AFDC children, new categories of needy children— handicapped, 
neglected and delinquent — were included within the scope of the 
act. The distribution formula was modified to take into account 
the number of children in homes for the neglected and delinquent 
and in foster homes supported by public funds. The title I dis- 
tribution formula for fiscal 1967 was also revised to provide ad- 
ditional authorizations (equal to three per cent of the appropri- 
ations for title i) for allotments to educationally deprived chil- 
dren in the outlying areas already covered by the 1965 act (Amer- 
ican Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific), and for children in schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) and by the Department of Defense. 



2 5separate allocations of maximum basic grants were made to 
state agencies directly responsible for free public education of 
handicapped children through grade 12. PL 89-10. 

^Congressional Quarterly, Inc. Congressional Quarterly Week- 
ly Report , October 21, 1966, V 0 I.XXIV, No. 42, p. 2582. 
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The 90th Congress, in the 1967 amendments, modified the 
allocation formula to increase funds to tne full level provided by 
the legislative formula for programs for handicapped, neglected, 
and delinquent children* and for children of migratory farm workers. 
The title I allocations in the current 1968 fiscal year are $24.7 
million for the handicapped; $11.4 million for the neglected and 
delinquent; $43.8 million for children of migratory farm workers. 

The remaining title I appropriation of $1.1 billion will be allocated 
to state and local educational agencies on the basis of the low- 
income factor of $2,000. 

Responsibilities of Local Educational Agencies 

Under the stipulations of the original act, payments to a 
local educational agency may be made only when the state agency 
has satisfactorily determined that the LEA will develop "programs 
and projects (including the acquisition of equipment and where 
necessary the construction of school facilities) which are de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children.. .from low- income families, "27. .. [and that these 
programs] are of sufficient size, scope, and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting those 
needs... "28 Thus, the LEA is responsible for identifying the tar- 
get population, for determining their special needs, and for de- 
signing and implementing programs that fulfill the needs of the 
children and the intent of the act. 

In the amendments of 1966, Congress allowed one per cent 
of a school district’s grant, or $2,000 (whichever was greater), 
to be used for planning. The first report of the National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children had indicated 
that, as originally drafted title I made no provision for planning 
projects, and as a result, schools most in need of title I assis- 
tance were the least equipped to plan and administer effective 
program. 29 



27By congressional amendment of 1966, it was further stipulated 
that starting in 1967, all facilities constructed with title I 
funds were to be usable by handicapped children. 

28 PL 89-10, Sec. 205(a)(1) 

29what’s New in the ESEA Amendments, op. cit . 
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The LEA, to "the extent consistent with the number of educa- 
tionally depi \ved children in the school district. . .who are enrolled 
in private elementary and secondary schools," is required to provide 
"special educational arrangements (such as dual enrollment, 30 ed- 
ucational radio and television...) in which such children can par- 
ticipate. "31 This stipulation has not been interpreted to authorize 
direct grants or benefits to private schools. Rather, it has been 
interpreted to mean that services for deprived children attending 
private schools may be arranged to benefit the child rather than 
the school he attends. This "child benefit" interpretation holds 
for certain programs for public school children as well; for example, 
the basis of the title I supported Open Enrollment program in New 
York City is that the benefits follow the child regardless of the 
school he attends. 

Section 205(a)(7) of the ESEA defines the relationship be- 
tween the LEA and the community action agency. "[w] henever there 
is, in the area served by the local educational agency, a community 
action program approved pursuant to title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452), the programs and projects 
have been developed in cooperation with the public or private non- 
profit agency responsible for the community action program..." 

Under section 205(a)(3) of the ESEA of 1965 , the LEA should 
take reasonable steps to assure that funds and the title of property 
acquired with such funds shall be under the control and administra- 
tion of the public agency. 

The LEA is responsible for demonstrating "that effective 
procedures, including provision for appropriate objective measure- 
ments of educational achievement, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the programs in meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children. "32 
In addition, the LEA must make "an annual report and such other re- 
ports to the State educational agency, in such form and containing 
such information, as may be reasonably necessary to enable the State 
educational agency to perform its duties under this title, including 
information relating to the educational achievement of students 



30j n New York State, a. statute forbids "shared time" projects 
during the regular school day. 



31 PL 89-10, Sec. 205(a)(2) 
32 PL 89-10, Sec. 205(a)(5) 
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participating in programs carried out under this title... 11 33 

Under this section of the act, the LEA must maintain 
adequate records, such as of disbursement of funds and evaluations 
of student achievement. 

Responsibilities of State Educational Agency 

It is the responsibility of the state educational agency 
under section 205(a)(7) to determine that "the programs and pro- 
jects [of the LEAs] have been developed in cooperation with the 
public or private nonprofit agency responsible for the community 
action program" .. .approved under title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. Such cooperative development should result 
in complementary and supplementary programs , thereby avoiding com- 
petition, waste, and duplication of effort. 34 The act requires 
the state educational agency to make every effort to assure coor- 
dination of these two programs. 

The state agency must also "make [available] to the Com- 
missioner. . .periodic reports including the results of objective 
measurements required [of the LEA] . . .evaluating the effective- 
ness of payments under this title and of particular programs as- 
sisted under it in improving the educational attainment of... 
children. . ." 

And, the state educational agency must insure, under sec- 
tion 205(a)(8), that there are "effective procedures for acquiring 
and disseminating to teachers and administrators significant in- 
formation derived from educational research, demonstration, and 
similar projects, and for adopting, where appropriate, promising 
educational practices developed through such projects." 

Responsibilities of the National Advisory Council 

The National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children, established under title I section 212(a), must make an an- 
nual report to the President. Evaluative data, developed by the LEA 
and by the state agencies, are reported to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for use by the Council. The responsibilities of the National 



33pl 89-IO, Sec. 205(a)(6) 

34office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare , Guidelines r Special Programs for Educationally Deprived 
Children, ESEA of 1965 — Title I , Washington: U. S. Government Print 

ing Office, OE-35079- 
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Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children was 
expanded in the 1967 amendments to include an analysis of title I 
compensatory educational programs in order to identify those with 
the greatest promise for raising the educational attainment of 
educationally deprived children. 

Title I ESEA — Some Pros and Cons 



The Minority Views Report ^ 5 was highly critical of the 
original legislation and charged that the "bill was an imperfect 
instrument," failing to focus attention on the educationally 
and economically deprived children it purported to aid. The 
signers of the Minority and Individual Supplemental Report felt 
that the formula for the distribtuion of funds was not only in- 
equitable, but in fact discriminated against the very children 
it sought to aid; the $2,000 poverty level, it was argued, was 
unrealistic and inconsistent with previous administrative policy 
which set a poverty level of $3,000 ii* preschool programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act, and a suggested $3,000 poverty 
level in the Higher Education Act. Further, using the act's for- 
mula for distribution, funds would be so widely dispersed that 
more than 9^ per cent of the counties in the country would re- 
ceive funds. 3o The Minority felt that it was possible for some 
of the wealthiest counties to receive millions of dollars in 
Federal aid, while some of the poorest counties could receive very 
little. 



The Minority maintained that the five-year-old minimal age 
limit contained in the bill was inadequate; more emphasis, they 
asserted, should be given to preschool-age children in view of the 
debilitating effect of poverty on children in the first few years 
of life, and the cumulative nature of this effect. 

Some of the revisions and amendments of the act relate to 
these Minority viewpoints; for example, when appropriations are 
sufficient to satisfy all maximum grants based on the $2,000 in- 
come factor, the low- income factor for the distribution of funds 
will be increased to $3,000. The option for fiscal 1968 in the 



35committee on Labor and Public Welfare, op. cit . Individual 
and Supplemental Minority Views, signed by Senators Jacob K. Javits, 
Winston L. Prouty, Peter H. Dominick, George L. Murphy, and Paul J. 
Fannin. 

3^Actually, in FY 1966, 92 per cent of the local educational 
agencies were eligible to receive grants under the ESEA. 
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per pupil expenditure factor indicates some attempt on the part 
of the legislature to assure poorer states more of the funds. 

Other individuals acclaimed the ESEA of 1965 as a great 
compromise. As Guthrie pointed out in a recent article, the con- 
troversy over the distribution of funds was a "conflict between 
educational desirability and political feasibility. "37 Guthrie 
felt that "in arriving at the elimination of poverty as the justifi- 
cation for distributing federal funds, the designers of the ESEA may 
have provided their most significant legacy for school aid bills... 

The Title I formula components. . .represent an ingenious mix...’ some- 
thing for everyone ’... [and something which servesj. . .the particular 
educational needs of... children. ..The end result is an educationally 
sound and politically acceptable. . .formula, the first of its kind with 
both flat grants and equalization features.*. Its political beauty for 
the future, however, may lie in flexibility arising from the relative 
character of * poverty’ as a concept and the expandable nature of the 
Title I formula components. For example, if the goal were to extend 
the scope of federal aid coverage, then the ...annual income standard... 
could be elevated ... ,thereby increasing the number of eligible chil- 
dren. ..if greater equalization among states’ resources for education 
should be desired,*. .the ’multiplier’ could be changed... to one-half 
the national average” 38 per pupil expenditure. Guthrie believes that 
the title I formula and its "poverty-oriented supporting rationale" 
provide a politically attractive means for distributing federal funds 
without having to enact new legislation. This possibility for easy 
alteration may very well grant the law an enduring legislative life 
to serve as the vehicle for adding future federal aid-to-education 
increments. 39 

The future of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act may 
depend not only on the effectiveness with which its programs and projects 
contribute to meeting the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children, but on the resolution of other political problem 
areas as Kell — for example, take the question of desegregation. 
McPherson** 0 finds a basic contradiction in the use of Federal funds to 
support the construction of integrated schools on the one hand, and on 



^ J • W. Guthrie, A Political Case History: Passage of the ESEA, 

Phi Delta Kappan , February 1968, Vol. XLIX. 

38ibid. 



3 9ibid . 

^°R. B. McPherson, Will Classrooms and Schools Built with Federal 
Funds be Integrated, Phi Delta Kappan* September 1966, Vol. 48, pp.ll -15 
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the other hand, to use title I funds for the construction of either 
permanent or mobile classrooms in ghetto areas. While acknowledging 
that a minimal amount of funds may he needed either to renovate space 
in existing buildings or to lease temporary space for the implementa- 
tion of title I programs. McPherson fears that the expenditure of Fed- 
eral fu nd s for the construction of schools in the nation’s ghettos may in 
fact perpetuate segregated education. "All children deserve the best 
programs that local, state, and federal authorities can jointly con- 
ceptualize and implement, but no children deserve to be doomed to 
ghetto segregated school buildings* . .Under Title I the Office of Educa- 
tion has tentatively supported construction in urban slums, and such 
facilities can only further impact segregated school situations ."^1 

According to Guthrie’s analysis, the ESEA was passed because of 
the "growing momentum of the civil rights movement. • .j”and because of] 
the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act*" 142 From an examination of 
the voting pattern, Guthrie concluded that the ESEA "capitalized upon 
a favorably disposed non-Southern bloc vote to bulldoze over anti-de- 
segregation opposition -- the race issue was not solved, it was over- 
ridden. ^ 



The Federal control issue and the Federal aid to private schools 
controversy "no longer revolves around whether or not the Federal govern- 
ment should, provide*.. funds for. . .education[but] , centers around what 
form such aid should take.^ Contained within the Report submitted by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, which in March, 1965 recommended 
passage of the ESEA, is a Minority Views presentation, ^5 concerned with. 



^Ibid * 

^^Guthrie, op. cit. 

^ 3,ibid * 

W *Ibid . 

^Committee on Education and Labor, Report to accompany H.R.2362 , 
submitted by Mr. Powell on March 8, 1965? to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, House of Representatives Report No. 143. 
Minority Views signed by William H. Ayres, Robert P* Griffin, Albert H. 
Quie, Chas. Goodell, John M. Ashbrook, Dave Martin, Paul Findley, Glenn 
Andrews. 
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among other issues. Federal control of education. Objection was taken 
to Federal purchase of textbooks without adequate "assurance of Federal 
control," and to the centralization of authority within the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education.^ Specifically, the report states that "at 
first reading, this bill appears to leave approval of local programs to 
the State education agency, where the power belongs. However, there is 
inserted (hidden, almost) a power in the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
to require that such approval be consistent with the basic criteria for- 
mulated by him. This effectively robs the State agency, or the local 
schools for that matter, of any real authority to shap^ the programs. 

This centralization of power in the U. S. Office of Education runs through- 
out the bill. "^7 

The very constitutionality of the act is challanged by some of the 
critics. LaMare 1 ^ believes that the conditions of the ESEA permitting 
public schools to share personnel and services with parochial schools 
renders state constitutions "mere scraps of paper." He charges that 
title II is a flagrant violation of the Constitution, "since it specifies 
that the federal government itself can administer progrpis within the 
state that would be unconstitutional under state law.” According to 
LaMare, this is "federal control at its worst." 

The compromise reached over funds for church-related schools was 
"nowhere nearly as extensive or generous as . . .[the] interest groups de- 
sired...£but the political alignment of forces was such thatjit facilitated 
the ESEA 1 s passage and provided each of its components with at least a fork- 
ful of an ideal federal aid pie. "50 The "child benefit" theory, cited by 
the defenders of the act, has also been challenged. Robinson, 51 for example, 
cites a 1922 court decision to substantiate his claim that books and sup- 
plies furnished for the use of pupils is at least indirectly aid to the 
institution the children attend. He argues further that there can be "no 
meaningful distinction.. .between 'use by teachers* and use by the school 



^Tbid. 

^ 7 Ibid . 

k-^G.R. LaMare, The Title II Trap, Phi Delta Kappan, June, 1966, Vol.47, 

pp. 558-565. 



50(juthrie, op. cit . 

51 J. B. Robinson, ESEA, Title II s A Fictional Facade for Religious 
Subsidies, Wilson Library Bulletin, March, 1967, Vol. 4l, pp. 708-713. 



that employs them. ..If there is no difference between * child benefit* 
and ’teacher benefit* £see title II,... "for the use of children and 
teachers. .." 1 then there is none between ’child benefit* and ’school 
benefit’... ”5^ 



La Mare contends that the stipulation that the title to all 
resources, textbooks, and instructional materials remain in public 
hands and be made available only on a loan basis to private institu- 
tions is fallacious, ""for there are all kinds of loans, including the 
ninety-nine year lease and other fictions. ”53 The public library 
parallel, cited by proponents of this legislation cannot, according 
to its critics, 5^ be substantiated; they argue that as long as books 
remain in the custody of the private school they are actually access- 
ible only to the teachers and students at the institution. 



Thus, it is apparent that several vital issues were resolved 
before the passage of the bill, but other issues were simply avoided 
or, because of the composition and character of that particular 89th 
Congress — and the temper of the times — were pushed through by 
powerful voting blocs. There is every reason to believe that the 
issues of race, religion, and Federal control will continue to be the 
subject of future debates. Supreme Court decisions relating to school 
desegregation and to the constitutionality of using public funds for 
children in church schools will influence the future course of Federal 
involvement in the education of the nation’s children. 



5 2 'lbid. 

53laMare, oj>. cit . 

5^ Robinson, o£. cit . 



CHAPTER II 



THE ACT INTO ACTION 

TRANSLATING LAW INTO LOCAL PROGRAMS OF ACTION 



For fiscal year (FY) 1966,1 a total of $1, 177 , 410,630 in 
title I funds was appropriated nationally in FY 1967 , the 
total appropriation was $1,053 >410,000; 3 and in FY 1968, the 
appropriation was $1,191*000, 000.^ The allocation of these funds 
to the states represents one of the first steps in the intricate 
process of translating the congressional authorization of ESEA 
funds into programs of action at the local level. Table 1, on 
the following pages, presents the allocation of title I funds by 
state for FY 1966, FY 1967, and FY 1968. 

Allocation of Title I Funds 



The ESEA places responsibility for administering programs 
on the U. S. Commissioner of Education, state educational agencies, 
and local educational agencies (LEAs). Guidelines , prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education, are the bases for the regulations 
governing the conduct of the program at the three administrative 
levels. 5 



^The fiscal year for Federal budgeting is from July 1 to 
June 30(thus FY 1966 is from July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966 ). In 
New York State, FY budgeting is from April 1 to March 31; the FY 
in New York City, comparable to the Federal fiscal year, is from 
July 1 to June 30. The school year, of course, is from Septemuer 
to June. 

^Profile of the ESEA of 1965 , o|>. cit . 

3office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Profile of the ESEA of 1965* Washington: U. S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1967 , FS 5.2SiS:20088A. 

^This figure comes from the Office of Education publication., 
American Education , Vol.4, No. 4, April 1968 . However, different 
sources report funding differently; the total allocation figure, 
comparable to those reported for FY 1966 and FY 196 ?, will await, 
this year’s publication of the Profile . 

^U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education., 
and Welfare, Guidelines: Special Programs for Educationally De - 
prived Children, ESEA of 1969/ Title I , Washington: U. S. Govern- 

ment Printing Office, OE-35079* 
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TABLE 1 





ALLOCATION OF TITLE I FUNDS 


, BY STATE, FOR 






FISCAL YEAR 1966 , 1967 


, AND 1968 




States 




Title I Allocations 


FY 1966 


FY 1967 


FY 1968 


U. S. and Outlying Areas $1,177,^10,630 


$1,053,410,000 


$1,191,000,000 


50 States and D. 


c. 1,153,875,706 


1,027,906,650 


1,158,883,211 


Alabama 


34 , 980,913 


31 , 013,087 


38 , 151,091 


Al&s&si 


2 , 001,698 


1 , 883,190 


1 , 966,482 


Arizona 


10 , 463,606 


8 , 971,597 


10 , 126,695 


Arkansas 


22 , 826,021 


20 , 861,373 


23 , 726,699 


California 


78 , 771,310 


74 , 360,293 


86 , 795,780 


Colorado 


9 , 871,510 


8 , 566,375 


9 , 822,195 


Connecticut 


7,271,504 


8 , 567,812 


9 , 212,813 


Delaware 


2,050,217 


2,145,235 


2 , 685,307 


Florida 


27,753,726 


28,452,341 


33 , 262,487 


Georgia 


37,715,764 


35,072,317 


38 , 058,195 


Hawaii 


2,449,984 


2,301,425 


2 , 580,762 


Idaho 


2,622,538 


2 , 725,898 


3,245,753 


Illinois 


61,724,349 


47,180,934 


47,974,840 


Indiana 


18 , 561,809 


15,377,019 


16,133,289 


Iowa 


18,839,487 


15,568,711 


15,831,327 


Kansas 


10,824,350 


10,092,438 


10,645,541 


Kentucky 


30,432,643 


27,607,634 


33,200,302 


Louisiana 


38,727,663 


29,300,680 


33,000,307 


Maine 


4,089,213 


3,573,204 


3,755,865 


Maryland 


15,401,730 


14,667,876 


15,637,826 


Massachusetts 


16,705,086 


14,916,771 


18,093,419 


Michigan 


35,083,269 


32,407,534 


34,612,027 


Minnesota 


24,775,471 


19 , 651,289 


.20,220,707 


Mississippi 


31,203,187 


23,562,737 


39,955,426 


Missouri 


30,156,516 


23,919,082 


24 , 661,296 


Montana 


3,875,842 


3,291,805 


3,816,149 


Nebraska 


7,108,239 


5,522,165 


6,179,159 


Nevada 


1 , 026,916 


985,902 


1,113,372 


New Hampshire 


1,527,253 


1,392,513 


1,588,907 . 


New Jersey 


24,805,889 


24,213,383 


25 , 726,587 
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TABLE 1 Continued 



R+of pe ^ 




Title I A3.1ocations 






FY 1966 


FY 1967 


FY 1968 


New Mexico 


$ 9,902,931 


$ 10,027,182 $ 


10,644,933 


New York 


110,770,455 


114,811,439 


122,308,303 


North Carolina 


53,354,324 


46,184,079 


53,655,063 


North Dakota, 


5,294,893 


4,146,397 


4,617,399 


Ohio 


39,577,548 


35,126,949 


36,202,111 


Oklahoma 


17,568,174 


17,288,784 


18,287,610 


Oregon 


8,328,660 


7,527,202 


8,576,612 


Pennsylvania 


56,500,842 


48,634,003 


49,839,693 


Rhode Island 


4,114,555 


3,655,835 


3,843,961 


South Carolina 


27,753,508 


21,514,677 


32,734,822 


South Dakota 


7,028,201 


5,482,447 


5,965,575 


Tennessee 


32,528,287 


29,786,366 


34,761,847 


Texas 


78,426,195 


68,886,571 


77,893,237 


Utah 


2,951,523 


3,042,185 


3,331,914 


Vermont 


1,824,574 


1,664,962 


1,915,195 


Virginia 


30,925,487 


24,226,749 


29,437,480 


Washington 


10,881,923 


10,709,524 


12,115,941 


West Virginia 


17,161,137 


14,923,368 


17,639,087 


Wisconsin 


18,240,374 


14,931,330 


15,497,028 


Wyoming 


1,637,525 


1,466,944 


1,751,175 


District of Columbia 


5,456,927 


5,717,037 


6,083,620 


Outlying Areas 8, 


23,534,924 


20,503,350 


32,ll6,789 b 


B I A c 




5,000,000 


— — 



Source: The Profile of the ESEA of 1965$ S. Government 

Printing Office, FS 5.220:20088(1966) and FS 5.220:20088A(l967) , 
and American Education , Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1968. 

a Includes American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
and Trust Territory of the Pacific. 

^Includes B I A. 

c Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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Under the Guidelines , each state must make a formal applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Education to participate in the title I 
program. The Commissioner is responsible for approving the appli- 
cation and for, among other things, determining the eligibility of 
counties and school districts within the state, and the maximum 
amount of funds to be allocated to the states. The maximum alloca- 
tion to the states is based on the congressional authorization of 
funds, minus a proportional amount computed on the basis of the 
funds actually appropriated in the Federal budget. (Since the 
congressional appropriation of funds has been generally less than 
the authorization, as noted in Chapter I, the actual allocations 
to the states are prorated so as not to exceed the total appropri- 
ation in the budget for that fiscal year.) 

Eligibility of local educational agencies . An LEA is de- 
fined as "an agency which has administrative control and direction 
of free public education up to and including, but not beyond, grade 
12 in a county, township, independent, or other school district. 

In New York City, the Board of Education has administrative control 
of public education. For purposes of allocating funds, and for this 
report. New York City is considered a single district or LEA, under 
the control of the Board of Education. 

The Commissioner determines the eligibility of LEAs in 
accordance with the following criteria. (These criteria apply to 
school districts 5 eligibility of counties is determined slightly 
differently. 7) 

1. "All school districts in which the total number 

of children aged 5 through 17 from families 
with annual income of less than $2,000 repre- 
sents at least three per cent of all children 
aged 5 through 17 in the district and totals 
not less than 10 are eligible to receive grants 
under title I. 

2. "All districts containing 100 or more children 

aged ■ 5 through 17 from families with an annual 
income of less than $2,000 are automatically 
eligible, regardless of the percentage of such 
children." 



6lbid. 

7 Ibid. 
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Amount of maximum grants . The Commissioner of Education 
is also responsible for making payments to the states foi* grants 
to school districts (LEAs). Amounts of maximum grants to eligible 
districts, as noted in Chapter I, are computed using the number 
of children of low-income families in the district plus the num- 
ber of AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) children, 
the sum of which is multiplied by one-half the state average per 
pupil expenditure for education.® The i960 Census data, if satis- 
factory, were to be used in the computations. (For FT 1966, the 
amount of a maximum basic grant to an LEA could not exceed 30 per 
cent of the amount budgeted by the LEA for its current expenditures.) 

In keeping with the regulations contained ir the Guidelines , 
the state is responsible for suballocating basic grant funds to 
eligible LEAs. When an LEA applies for a grant to the state education- 
al agency, it must include a list of school attendance areas, ranked 
in order of concentration (number) of children from low-income fam- 
ilies. 9 



Title I funds for New York City . There was a total of 
178,126 eligible children in New York City in fiscal year 1966, 
of which 71>4l4 qualified under AFDC and 106,712 under the low- 
income factor. The number of AFDC children is based on 1962 
data from the Department of Welfare (now the Department of Social 
Services); the number of children from low-income families on 
figures from the i960 Census. The total entitlement (basic grant) 
was $70,028,455*64, although the maximum amount of title I funds 
actually allocated to New York City was $65, 129 >990*64, or $365.64 
per pupil. The $365*64 is one-half the state average expenditure, 
minus the amount prorated. 10 (The difference between the amount 



®It might be noted again that as a result of amendment, the 
states have the option of using the greater expenditure — either 
one-half the state, or one-half the national, average per pupil 
expenditure for education. 

9in New York City, the Council Against Poverty, the community 
action agency with responsibilities established under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 and under the ESEA, identifies the areas 
with high concentrations of poverty. For a more complete descrip- 
tion, see the section on eligibility requirements, Chapter IV. 

10 0ne-half the state average expenditure was $393*14, but 
the prorated factor reduced it to $365*64. 
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of the basic grant and the amount available is a result of the 
decrease in the funds actually appropriated by Congress to carry 
out the fiscal year’s title I program. The proration figure would 
vary with the amount of each annual appropriation.) 

For FY 1967 (the 1966-67 school year) there was a total of 
254,793 eligible children in New York City. This included 106,712 
children from low- income families (the same number as in the pre- 
vious FY), and 135,240 AFDC children (almost double the number of 
the previous year), to which was added 10,135 children in foster 
homes, and 2,706 institutionalized children. 11 The maximum amount 
of Federal funds available to New York City was $69,790? 350.63. 

The bade grant or entitlement had been $100, 169? 320. 02. The. 
formula for computing maximum funds is: 

AxB=CxD= MAXIMUM FEDERAL FUNDS AVAILABLE TO TEE LEA. 

For FY 1967 the figures were as follows: 

A = Total number of eligible children (NYC = 254,793) 

B = One -half the state expenditure per child (NYS = 

$393,14) / 

C = Basic grant or entitlement (NYC = $100,169,320.02) 

D ** .6967, the proration figure used to adjust (C) in 
fiscal I967. 12 



For fiscal year 1968, the maximum title I funds for New York 
City were $71,513,045.66. There was a total of 289,464 eligible 
children, an increase of 34,671 over the preced_ng year. The per 
pupil amount of funds, after adjustment, was $247.05. 



In brief, then, the maximum amount of title I funds for 
New York City for each year were: 



FY 1966 $65,129,990.64, or 
FY 1967 $69,790,350.63, or 
FY 1968 $71,513,045.66, or 



$365.64 per eligible pupil; 
5)273.91 per eligible pupil; 
$24-7.05 per eligible pupil. 



Upersonal communication. We are grateful to the staff of the 
Office of State and Federally Assisted Programs who took time from 
their very busy schedule to talk with us and make available to us 
most of the information on which this chapter is based. 

12 Alternately, one-half the state average per pupil expenditure 
($393.14) ’my be multiplied by the proration factor (.6967), which 
when multiplied by the number of eligible children (254,793), also 
equals the max i mum amount of funds available to New York City in 
fiscal 1967. 
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The total number of eligible children for each year was: 



FY 1966— 178,126; 
FY 1967— 254,793; 
PY 1968— 289,464. 



It should be noted that the City of New York was eligible 
for a larger amount of money than was allocated to all but three 
states — - California, Texas, and of course. New York State. (See 
Table 1 for comparison.) 



Administration of Title I Funds in New York City 

Although the U. S. Commissioner of Education is responsible 
for the overall conduct of the program, the state and local agencies 
administer the local program, and must maintain and submit records 
and reports in accordance with the act and its regulations. Cer- 
tain states, to comply with their constitutional requirements, also 
issue formal sets of guidelines. In addition, guidelines may be 
developed at the local level to aid in establishing the local or- 
ganizational machinery necessary for the proper administration of 
title I funds. 



Early origins of the Office of State and Federally Assisted 
Programs ! The enabling law, ESEA of 1965, as already noted, was 
passed on April 11, 1965, after months of congressional hearings 
and debate; it was not until September 1965 that the appropriation 
bill was passed, for a considerably smaller amount of money than 
was authorized. The funds were not to be used until October. 

In December 1964, in anticipation of the passage of the bill, 
the New York City Board of Education formed a committee to plan and 
prepare an educational program. There was much confusion and un- 
certainty; estimates of the monies that wc5uld be available ranged 
from about $30 million to more than double the size of the eventual 
allocation. The first Coordinator of the ESEA program in New York 
City was appointed in June of 1965, after passage of the bill; meet- 
ings were held to discuss the state guidelines, and the first tenta- 
tive proposals were prepared. No one was quite certain, even after 
passage of the bill, exactly what projects and expenditures were per- 
mitted. 



In August 1965, representatives of the Board of Education 
met with representatives of the State Department of Education. 

There as yet had been no appropriation of funds, and the school year 




